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to know that one fails m one's appeal, that one
cannot amuse and interest readers. High litera-
ture has often met at first with unmerited neglect
and even obloquy ; but to incur neglect and
obloquy is not in itself a proof that one's standard
is high and one's taste fastidious. Moreover, if
one has done one's best, and expressed sincerely
what one feels and believes, one sometimes has
the true and rare pleasure of eliciting a grateful
letter from an unknown person, who has derived
pleasure, perhaps even encouragement, from a
book. These are some of the pleasant rewards of
writing, and though one should not write with
one's eye on the rewards, yet they may be accepted
with a sober gratitude.
Of course there will come moods of discourage-
ment to all authors, when they will ask themselves,
as even Tennyson confesses that he was tempted
to do, what, after all, it amounts to ? The
author must beware of rating his own possibilities
too high. In looking back at one's own life, in
trying to trace what are the things that have had
a deep and permanent influence on one's char-
acter, how rarely is it possible to point to a
particular book, and say, " That book gave me
the message I most needed, made me take the right